Greek Tragedy
but no one familiar with the early Greek manner will miss the significance either of the formal style or the formal scene. Our standard must be Simonides' Epitaph, not a speech from Oedipus,
This may put into its proper light the short speech 406-17. To call it stiff and undramatic is easy and wrong. In it the poet is still working in his unnaturalistic manner; it is not that he has not yet emancipated himself from his lyrical origins, but that he may not do this while his tragedy remains so abstract and his chorus so prominent in it. We must not at one moment praise the odes for being Pindaric and at the next censure the dialogue because it is not Sophoclean. This speech, formally set forth, its last verse echoing its first, is a formal close to a formal scene, a coda in which all the tragic themes which have been brought to bear on the King arc briefly restated.
While the King stands still, contemplating the terrible alternatives, the chorus dances before him singing an ode in the heavily-swinging Cretic rhythm. Mazon marks it * grave ct rcligieux ' ; it is this, but it has too something of a hypnotic force. It presents to us the appeal of the Suppliants carried almost beyond the reach of language ; it becomes visible, a supernatural actor.
We are told that Pelasgus is no character, only an abstraction. That is not quite true. He is a man of intellect and strength, for he can maintain his powers of judgment under this assault, and that is no mean achievement. He emerges clear-eyed : < There is no issue free from disaster' ; 4w*v dv Mm]q oMaftoQ xaraaTQoqrf.1 With no rhetoric, but with a most eloquent restraint, he leads up to his anguishing point "Onc^s 8* opttfiov afya fjifi ysvtfaerat, . . . But that our kinsmen's blood be not shed . . .'; the overmastering thought to which he recurs presendy, "Avdgag yvvaw&v oifosx* aifidtiat, nedov ; * That in a woman's quarrel men's blood should stain the ground/ a
It has been said that Aeschylus is a master of situation, but not of plot.3 His plots lack fluidity, they are apt to flounder a little from one situation to the next. This may be true of the Supplices, but it is certainly true that once the situation is reached none can deal with it more surely. If die Athenians, in the decade before Marathon, had any other dramatist who could devise a scene of pure tragedy and exploit it as the young Aeschylus docs here,
1 V. 442.                                2 vv, 449, 477.
3 But see below, p. IOCL 8